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F. %ST GRADERS, Negro and white, get to know each other before 


sc ool opens in Chapel Hill, N. C. The occasion was the annual “back- 
tc school” picnic sponsored by the Chapel Hill Fellowship for School 
Ir egration, an active interracial group which has been working since 
1: 4 to speed integration in its community. This year’s picnic was 
esoecially important, as Chapel Hill moved from token integration 
jr 9 geographic assignment of its first graders and 32 Negroes entered 


formerly white schools. 
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Eve of Nonviolent Revolution? 


BY JAMES M. LAWSON, JR. 


(The Rev. James Lawson, of Nashville, Tenn., 
is one of the leading theoreticians, as well as an 
actionist, in the Southern nonviolent movement. He 
made the keynote address at the recent annual con- 
ference of the Southern Christian Conference; the 


Patriot considers that address a major contribution 
and challenge to the integration movement and re- 
prints excerpts from it here. Full text may be ob- 
tained by writing SCLC, 208 Auburn Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga.) 


It has become a cliche to say 
that we live in an epoch of rev- 
olution; it is far less acknowl- 
edged, however, that the U.S. 
needs that revolution and is in- 
volved in revolution. ... 

. . . The emerging nonviolent 
movement is a revolutionary en- 
terprise moving towards real rev- 
olution and total revolution. Allow 
me to analyze these terms. There 
are two types of revolution, vio- 
lent and nonviolent revolution. ... 
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Violent revolution is always 
counterfeit . . . It is always a 
short cut to complex problems. 
It is one thing to snatch control 
from an evil regime; it is quite 
another thing to replace that evil 
with a regime of justice and mer- 
cy. 

You can easily destroy with 
violence, but you cannot do the 
replacing with violence . . . The 
major issues for which we 
fought World War II are still 
unsettled — the German ques- 
tion, racism, the right of de- 
mocratic elements to expand 
the world over. 

Nonviolent revolution is always 

a real, serious revolution. It seeks 
to transform human life in both 
private and public forms .. . in- 
volves the whole man in his whole 
existence . . . maintains balance 
between tearing down and build- 
ing up, destroying and planting. 





New Spirit Moves in Mississippi 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

JACKSON, Miss. — The head- 
lines haven’t told the story, but 
history has been made here in 
recent months. 

Here in the capital of Missis- 
sippi, in the nation’s stronghold of 
segregation, meetings protesting 
segregation have been drawing 
crowds of 2,000 and 3.000 people. 

The younger generation of 
Negroes has organized itself 
into the Jackson Nonviolent 
Movement: they’ve sat in at 
lunch counters, attempted Free- 
dom Rides and picketed the 
segregated state fair. Already 
over 50 have been in jail, and 
the end is not nearly in sight. 
It is all happening—in the state 

where many believed it couldn’t 
happen—because of two things: 
oppressed people here, like op- 
pressed people everywhere, are 
tired of oppression; and a group 
of dedicated young people, repre- 
sentatives of the Nashville student 
movement and the Southwide 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, have come in here to 
work and have brought the people 
a vision and a hope. 

One of this group, James Bevel 
of Nashville, told their story in 
an interview. 

Bevel is a recent graduate of 
\merican Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Nashville and was 
me of the leaders of the student 
ntegration movement there. 





He is a native of Itta Bena, 
Miss., 90 miles north of Jack- 
son, and he has a dream of the 
day when Mississippi will be a 
good place for all people to live. 

Bevel is educated to be a minis- 
ter, but he won’t be taking a 
church right away. Instead he is 
preaching the gospel of nonvio- 
lence and equality in Mississippi. 
But he does not consider this any 
interruption in his ministerial 
calling. 

“This is a part of my ministry.” 
he explains. “Part of our problem 
is theological; for too long we 
have left the social implications 
out of Christianity.” 

Bevel was one of the original 
Nashville students who picked up 
the Freedom Rides after the mob 
action in Alabama last May, and 
he was with the first group ar- 
rested in Jackson. He stayed in 
jail 23 days. When he was re- 
leased he went back to Nashville 
for just one day, and then he re- 
turned to Jackson. 





Mr. Lafayette Mr. Bevel 


They Brought a Vision 





Review of the Month 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ruling against discrimina- 
m on buses or in bus terminals went into effect, and segregation 
gns came down all across the South; new signs banning segregation 


ent up. 


CORE testing teams, criss-crossing the South, reported 


idespread compliance, but there was defiance in Mississippi, Alabama, 


} rts of Louisiana and Georgia. 


The U. S. Justice Department moved 


swiftly with suits to compel compliance. 

In Birmingham, a Federal judge outlawed segregation in public 
irks. It was a victory for the Alabama Christian Movement for Human 
ights, which had filed the suit. In another Federal court action, the 
allahassee, Fla., air terminal was ordered to desegregate facilities. 

Atlanta peacefully integrated its lunch counters; that most South- 
‘n of Southern cities, Memphis, Tenn., began token school desegrega- 
on, with 13 Negroes enrolling late in four previously white schools. 
he NAACP argued before the U. S. Supreme Court the case of 
uisiana students arrested for disturbing the peace in 1960 sit-ins; 
his is considered one of the key test cases on sit-in arrests. 

CORE launched another Freedom Ride campaign to integrate res- 
iurants along much-traveled U.S. Route 40 in Maryland. 

And in Monroe, N. C., trials were postponed until February for 
ersons arrested on kidnapping charges during the late-August dis- 


rders there. 


“At that time,” he recalls, 
“Governor Ross Barnett of Mis- 
sissippi was making much of 
the fact that no one from Mis- 
sissippi had gone on a Freedom 
Ride. Some of us were deter- 
mined that people in Missis- 
sippi be in on the victory that 
we knew was coming.” 

With four other young students, 
Bevel spent the rest of the sum- 
mer in Jackson. The others were 
Bernard Lafayette, also an Amer- 
ican Baptist Seminery student, 
Diane Nash and Marion Barry, 
Nashville student leaders, and 
Charles Sherrod, student leader 
from Virginia. 





The new spirit of Jackson, which 
is described here, is now spread- 
ing over Mississippi. A movement 
similar to the one in Jackson has 
also sprung up in McComb, Miss. 
See story on page 3. 





By that time, a woman’s group 
in Jackson which called itself 
Women Power, Unlimited, was or- 
ganized to give aid and assistance 
to the Freedom Riders—getting 
necessities to the women prison- 
ers, feeding, lodging and clothing 
released prisoners before they left 
Jackson. They were also working 
on a voter registration campaign. 

Bevel and the other students 
worked with them, and they 
began contacting Jackson stu- 
dents. Soon +he Jackson Non- 
violent Movement was organ- 
ized, and Ross Barnett’s state- 
ment that no Mississippian had 
gone on a Freedom Ride was 
contradicted. The students sat 
in at a drug store and bus and 
train stations; 41 were arrested. 
They sat in at the State office 
building snack bar—and were 
served! 

They had opened an office, and 
Bevel and his co-workers were 
conducting well-attended work- 

(Continued on Page 2.) 


Real revolution of necessity 
seeks to break up, overthrow. We 
must sweep the tyranny of cen- 
turies away, even institutions 
away; for us that means the 
‘Southern way of life’, when that 
means segregation, slavery, serf- 
dom, paternalism, must be broken 
down. An industrialization which 
preserves cheap labor and racial 
discrimination must also go. . . 


But _ serious 
revolution also 
builds up and 
plants. Love, 
forgiveness, hu- 
man dignity, a 
sense of free- 
dom, the cour- 
age to be, must 
enter the scene. 





Mr. Lawson 
We must build new relationships, 
new structures of commerce and 
social intercourse. . 


Serious revolution is total and 
maintains a question mark over 
every aspect of society; no insti- 
tution is taken for granted. 

It is interesting to notice that 
while we recognize segregation 
as harmful to the whole nation 
and the South, we rarely blame 
this on the system and the 
structure of our institutions. 
Most of us work simply for 
concessions from the system, 
not for transforming the sys- 
tem. 

But if after over 300 years, 
segregation (slavery) is still a 
basic pattern rather than a peri- 
pheral custom, should we not 
question ithe ‘American way of 

(Continued on Page 3.} . 





Next Issue 
A conference on “Freedom 
and the First Amendment.” 
sponsored by SCEF in Chapel 
Hill, N. C., at the end of Octo- 
ber will be covered fully in the 
next issue of The Patriot. The 
conference took place after 

this issue went to press. 














Tragie Day for South 





Hightander School Is Closed 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

MONTEAGLE, Tenn. — On an October day, 
1961, Highlander Folk School came to an end. 

The U. S. Supreme Court refused to review a 
Tennessee Supreme Court edict ordering the school 
closed and its mountain property confiscated. 

The state court order had not touched the segre- 
gation issue which was at the heart of the case; 
rather its ruling was based on charges, denied by 
school officials, that the school sold beer without 
a license and was operated for the personal benefit 
of its director, Myles Horton. The Supreme Court 
decided no federal question was involved. 

The effect of this is unbelievable to many peo- 
ple. It means the state will take over, without 
making any compensation whatsoever, the 240-acre 
school with all its buildings and furnishings—the 
fruit of years of struggle and work by Highlander 
staff and friends. Estimated value of the property 
is $136,000. 

It was a tragic day for the South—where 
Highlander has stood for 29 years like a beacon 
light of creative thought and democratic practice. 

But while an institution can be killed, an idea 
cannot be. Even before the final closing, Director 
Myles Horton along with four other Tennessee citi- 
zens had announced the incorporation of a new 
Highlander Research and Education Center, with 
headquarters at 1625 Riverside Drive in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

There, although handicapped by lack of adequate 


buildings, the Highlander staff plans to carry on 
its program. 

“They can confiscate our property,” Horton 
noted, “but they can’t confiscate our ideas or 
liquidate our program.” 


Highlander Folk School began in November, 
1932, at the depths of the Great Depression. It 
was founded by Myles Horton, Don West, the 
Georgia poet, and Dr. John Thompson, Southern 
church leader who later became dean of the chapel 
at the University of Chicago. Another early asso- 
ciate who, Horton says, had much to do with shap- 


(Continued on Page 3.) 





A Highlander Workshop 
Thousands Were Touched 
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News in Brief 


In Austin, Tex., University of 
Texas regents received what is 
believed to be the largest petition 
in the history of the university. 
It asks integration of athletics. 
The petition bore signature of 
more than 6,000 persons, including 
one-third of the university stu- 
dent body. 

» * oa 

In Elkton, Md., three believers 
in nonviolent resistance were held 
17 days in jail and a mental insti- 
tution after arrest for seeking 
service at a segregated restaurant 
on famous U. S. Route 40. 

They were Wallace and Juanita 
Nelson, Philadelphia, and Rose 
(Sis) Robinson of Chicago. They 
refused to cooperate in court pro- 
ceedings by standing, pleading, 
or accepting counsel. In jail they 
fasted for their entire stay. 
Finally brought to trial. they 
were given suspended fines of $50 
each. 

* * + 

In Louisville, Ky., the CORE 
group has launched a drive for 
jobs at the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. After several 
days of picketing, demonstrations 
were suspended temporarily when 
the company promised to hire 
Negroes as openings arise. Mean- 
time, Louisville CORE began sit- 


ins and picketing at the Brown 
Hotel, one of the city’s leading 
hotels which still discriminates. 
+ * ae 

In Atlanta, Ga., the Southern 
Regional Council, in a report re- 
viewing sit-ins since February, 
1960, said 70,000 had participated 
and 3,600 had gone to jail. 


*” * * 


In Dallas, Tex. * * * students 
at Southern Methodist University 
voted 804 to 606 in favor of in- 
tegrating the university’s under- 
graduate school. 





The Crusader 


MONROE, N. C.—The Cru- 
sader, civil rights paper pub- 
lished here, is continuing 
despite Robert Williams’ de- 
parture from Monroe and 
segregationist attacks. How- 
ever, to add to their other 
troubles, the Crusader staff 
recently lost their entire mail- 
ing list in a fire. The Patriot 
is happy to pass on to its 
readers who may also have 
been Crusader subscribers the 
staff’s request that they im- 
mediately send their name and 
address to The Crusader, P.O. 
Box 478, Monroe. N. C. 











Book Notes 
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Basie Civil Rights Documents 


“1961 Report to the President and 
Congress,” by the U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, in five 
volumes, Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Price 
to be announced.) 


Not everyone interested in hu- 
man relations will want to take 
the time to read these fact-packed 
documents, but for the serious 
student of our society, they are 
must reading. 

They represent an exhaustive 
and authoritative study of dis- 
crimination in the United States 
—with important and practical 
recommendations as to what can 
be done about it. 

The U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights has divided its report into 
five volumes, each of which covers 
one main area. Four volumes are 
already out—the first on voting 
rights, the second on education, 
the third on employment, and the 
fourth on housing. A fifth volume, 
on the administration of justice. 
is due for release in mid-Novem- 
ber. The voting study has 380 
pages; the others over 200 pages 
each. 


In the voting report, the Com- 
mission documents the denial of 
voting rights in the Deep South 
and recommends specific strength- 
ening of voting rights laws to 
eliminate it. One important recom- 
mendation calls for the elimination 
of all requirements for voter regis- 
tration except age, residence and 
absence of criminal conviction. 


The education report details 
what has been done already to- 
ward school desegregation and 
deplores its slow pace. It rec- 
ommends, among other things. 
that Congress require all school 
boards to file desegregation 
plans right away. 


The employment report finds 
that Negro workers are still dis- 
proportionately concentrated in 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
and recommends remedies that 
deal with discrimination in train- 
ing opportunities as well as job 
discrimination. 

The housing report finds that 
no Federal agency “has attempted 
to exert more than a semblance 
of its authority to secure equal 
access to the housing benefits it 
administers.” It calls for an exe- 
cutive order to change this situa- 





Play on Southern Theme 


MOON OF MY DELIGHT, A 
Play by MURRELL EDMUNDS, 
(Thomas Yoseloff, New York, 
$6.) 


The Romeo and Juliet theme is 
employed here to dramatize racial 
conflict in a Southern town. But 
more important than the me- 
chanics of plot are the voices that 
are heard, expressing varying 
attitudes. 

This reviewer claims no expert- 
ness in the field of drama, but it 
does seem that Mr. Edmunds’ play 
merits staging. He has scrupu- 
lously endeavored to express 
ideas in idiom appropriate to the 
barroom that is the main setting. 
Scenery requirements would be 
small, because the real action lies 
in the clash of ranting and reason. 

Some might feel that Mr. Ed- 
munds has used too dastardly 
colors in portraying his White 





A White Virginian Speaks 





All-Inclusive Schools Key to Democracy 


Democracy is rooted in the idea 
that the nation grows and func- 
tions best by sharing its differ- 
ences and that all possible means 
must be used to insure the maxi- 
mum exchange of differing opin- 
ions without rancor, with faith 
in the sincerity of opponents, and 
security from any pressure other 
than the sense of civic duty... 

The repository of our faith 

and spiritual resources is our 
common Judeo-Christian heri- 
tage or tradition . 

Christianity in the area of 
human relations articulates the 
noblest expression of Universal- 
ism. Christianity affirms that all 
men are related to God and that 
every man or woman stands in a 
direct and unique relation to God 
and is able to make an individual 
contribution to the world’s life. 

Any system that denies signi- 
ficance and dignity to the indivi- 
dual stands under condemnation. . 


(BY SAMUEL NEWMAN, M.D.) 

(Dr. Newman, an SCEF board member, is a 
Danville, Va., pediatrician. An ardent letter-writer, 
a man never afraid to speak although he may stand 
alone, he has long worked for racial justice. The 


Anglo-Saxon in culture, the 
potentialities of America, its 
future and destiny, flow from 
many ethnic groups. From the 
constrained old world came 
builders of all nations. 

In the mines, in the seas, in the 

ditches, in the fields, in the fac- 
tories, in the mills, the millions 


Dr. Samuel Newman 


following comments were part of his opening state- 
ment in a public debate in Danville on “Shall Segre- 
gated Schools Be Continued?” Dr. Newman, of 
course, took the negative.) 


of Italians, Jews, Irish, Poles, 
Czechs, Portuguese, Spanish, Sy- 
rians, Armenians. Germans. Scan- 
dinavians helped with their sweat, 
blood and faith, to lay the con- 
crete foundations of American 
democracy. 


Here, between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, under the 
Stars and Stripes, are gathered 
men and women who differ from 
one another in many ways. Yet, 
here they meet on common 
ground, enjoying the blessings, 
holding fast to the faith of a 
common destiny. 

American democracy today is 
the result of American unity yes- 
terday. And American democracy 
tomorrow must be based upon 
American unity today. The basic 
substratum of national unity, the 
forge where a common national 
culture and character are shaped 

. is an all-embracing, efficient 

school system... 


Citizens Council types. It would 
be good to be able to agree with 
this criticism, but the riots within 
the last year in Alabama don’t 
offer much reassurance. 
—ALFRED MAUND 


tion and gets to the heart of the 
matter by asking the President 
or Congress take steps to require 
non-discrimination by all financi.] 
institutions engaged in the mor:- 
gage loan business, that are su- 
pervised by a Federal agency. 

This latter point is key— 
since it is lending institution: 
as well as builders which per 
petuate housing segregation. 

The five-volume report will |e 
available to the public as soon ¢s 
the final volume is published. 
will probably be necessary to pu -- 
chase it as a five-volume set, bit 
as with all documents from tle 
Government Printing Office, the 
price (still to be set) will not te 
prohibitive. 

Another valuable documert 
from the Commission on Civ] 
Rights is called “50 States R«- 
port.” It includes the reports cf 
the advisory committees to the 
Commission in each state. It is 
available from the Government 
Printing Office now for $2.50. 


New Stand.Ins 

In Knoxville, Tenn., Knoxville 
College students are conducting 
“revolving stand-ins” at segrega- 
ted theaters. On the first demon- 
stration, 52 of them, including one 
white student, were arrested, but 
the demonstrations have con- 
tinued. (The report that one 
“white student” was_ involved 
brought a protest from the stu- 
dents that no participants ad- 
mitted to belonging to any race 
but “human.’”) 








Like Father. Like Son 


TAMPA, Fia. — Almost without notice, a Negro boy began attend- 
ing school with white children here this fall. His enrollment marked 
the first public-school integration in the Tampa area. 

The youngster is 8-year-old Benjamin Lowry, son of the Rev. A. 
Leon Lowry, president of the Florida State Conference of NAACP 
Branches. Benjamin was enrolled at the Bayside School for the Handi- 
capped. He has aphasia, a nerve defect that affects his hearing. 

The Lowry family has been under attack by segregationists for 
years because of Mr. Lowry’s leadership for civil rights. Last year 
bullets were fired into their home, and Mr. Lowry has been harassed 
by the Florida version of the House Un-American Activities Com- 


mittee. 





New Spirit Stirs .. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
shops in the philosophy and prac- 
tice of nonviolence. 

“Our main job,” Bevel says, 
“was and is to give the Negroes 
of Jackson self-reliance and self- 
respect and hope. They have been 
dependent on white people so long 
that they have been robbed of 
their creativity. We are showing 
them that there are sources out- 
side Mississippi which are ready 
to help. We are trying to show 
them the changes that will be 
coming to Mississippi as it indus- 
trializes—it can be a different 
place.” 

Jackson today is a city of 
165,000 people of whom 40 per 
cent are Negroes. Most Negroes 
work in saw mills or service 
occupations or domestic service 
(for $12 to $15 a week). But 
industries are coming in, Bevel 
says, and it is expected that in 
the next 50 years this will be a 
metropolitan area of from 600,- 
000 to 700,000 people. 

There is real reason for fear 
among Jackson Negroes. 

“They have experienced police 
brutality and economic reprisal,” 
Bevel notes. “And they remember 
those days when Negroes were 
often just missing in the river— 
and that was not 20 years ago.” 

And there has been despair. 


“They have been sold out too 
often by leaders who had said 
they would do something,” 
Bevel says. “Everywhere you 
find the feeling that if this new 
movement is radical enough to 
do the job, they will support it.” 

Mississippi’s spy system doesn’ 
help. The State Sovereignty Com- 
mission has a network of spie: 
reporting all civil rights activity. 
But the students’ answer to thi: 
is that they are using the Ghan 
dian approach of keeping nc 

(Continued on Page 3.) 





Subscription Blank 
The Patriot is sent to all per- 
sons who give $2 or more 
annually to the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, 


I enclose_______., of which $2 
is for Patriot subscription. 


Name 
Address 
City 


If you want to send The Pa- 
triot to friends, enclose their 
names. Return form to: 


SCEF 


822 Perdido St. 
New Orleans 12, La. 
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Lawson Asks Nonviolent/Army 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
life’ which allows segregation so 
muh structural support? 

Toes not our political system 
en »urage segregation? Is is not 
jus. the lack of Negro voting, but 
the failure of systems to provide 
res choices for voters? ... 

‘he economy of the South 
ep-ourages segregation — with 
clap labor, keeping certain 
g ups of Negroes and whites 
p vns of the financial inter- 
es, using race hate to stop 
urions. ... 

ir educational system breeds 
seccnd class attitudes and superi- 
ori y attitudes. Should not then 
th educational patterns be ques- 
tic ied in their own right... .? 

otal revoiution not only seeks 
to tear down specific evils but 
se, ses that structures which allow 
ani endorse evil must also be 

changed. ... 

Vhat does this mean to those 
of us engaged in revolution in 
the South? 

We must recognize that we 
are merely in the prelude to 
revolution, the beginning, not 
the end, not even the middle. 
... Ido not wish to minimize 





SCLC Aetions 


Resolutions at the SCLC an- 
nual conference called for ex- 
tension of Federal fair employ- 
ment policies to the diplomatic 
service and decision-making 
positions; urged serious con- 
sideration of the Rev. James 
Lawson’s call for a nonviolent 
army; reaffirmed support of 
the student integration move- 
ment; asked progress beyond 
token integration; and called 
for abolition of the House Un- 
American Activities Commit- 
tee. The delegates also voted 
full support to the appeal for 
Presidential clemency for 
SCEF Field Secretary Carl 
Braden, now jailed for chal- 
lenging the Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee. 











the gains we have made thus 
far. ... But it would be well 
to recognize that we have been 
receiving concessions, not real 
changes. The sit-ins won con- 
cessions, not structural changes; 
the Freedom Rides won great 
concessions, but not real change. 

There will be no revolution until 
we see Negro faces in all posi- 
tions that help to mold public 
opinion, help to shape policy for 
America... . 

. .. One federal judge in Missis- 
sippi will do more to bring revo- 
lution than sending 600 marshals 
to Alabama. We must never allow 
the President to substitute mar- 
shals for putting people into posi- 
tions where they can affect public 
policy. ... 

Remember that the way to get 
this revolution off the ground is 
to forge the moral, spiritual and 
political pressure which the Pres- 
ident, the nation and the world 
cannot ignore. ... 

How can we do this? I pro- 
pose a very concrete way. The 
only way is through a nonvio- 
lent army. Let SCLC, in con- 
cert with other groups com- 
mitted to nonviolence begin to 
plan, recruit, organize and dis- 
cipline a nonviolent corps. .. . 
Let us call for from 2000 to 7 
or 8 thousand nonviolent volun- 
teers. 

Let us work out with them a 
private discipline, reconciliation 
in personal life. Let us establish 
work camps for training, study, 
reading, meditation and construc- 
tive work in voting, repairing 
neighborhood slums, community 
centers. 

Let us prepare these people for 
mass nonviolent action in the 
Deep South. Let us recruit people 
who will be willing to go at a 
given moment and stay in jail 
indefinitely; the Freedom Rides 
were a start at this, but they 
involved too many people for a 
court test and too few for a 
jail-in. 

Imagine, if you can, what 
would happen if in the next 12 
months we had such an army 


ready. The whole nation would 
know that we meant serious 
business. The Deep South would 
begin to realize that ... the 
moment of truth is not far off. 

A campaign with such an army 
would cause world-wide crisis, on 
a scale unknown in the western 
world except for actual war; not 
even a Berlin crisis could be used 
as an excuse for America to es- 
cape its cancer at home... 

We would lay this issue on the 
soul of the nation and perhaps 
cause the nation . . . to adjust to 
the world by beginning a revolu- 
tionary change at home. ... The 
womb of revolution is the non- 
violent movement. ... 
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AT WORKSHOP SESSION at Southern Christian Leadership annual 
conference, CORE Director Jim Farmer, Matthew McCollom, of South 
Carolina, and James Lawson lead discussion, as Dr. Sam Williams, 
Atlanta, makes point from floor. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., SCLC 
president, is in background. The conference, held in Nashville, brought 
together over 200 leaders from across South, made plans for intensified 
programs of voter registration and direct action in Deep South. 





School Closes, but Spirit Lives 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
ing its program was James A. 
Dombrowski, now executive direc- 
tor of SCEF. 

The idea of the school was de- 
veloped by Horton from his work 
with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the Tennessee moun- 
tains. He felt the need of an 
adult educational center on de- 
mocracy and brotherhood—where 
average citizens could pool their 
knowledge, learn from history, 
sociology and practice, and seek 
solutions to their social problems. 

Horton often described the in- 
stitution as a “school for prob- 
lems.” 

“Whatever the problems fac- 
ing the South at different mo- 
ments—we have tried to ad- 
dress ourselves to them,” he ex- 
plains. 

In the initial days of the school, 
the problem was starvation and 
depression. People came to High- 
lander to find ways to cope with 
unemployment, to learn about co- 
operatives and other solutions. 

Later in the 1930’s as the CIO 
began to organize, the great prob- 
lems in the South related to or- 
ganized labor. Highlander’s first 
connection with the labor move- 
ment was when a group of strik- 
ing miners in Wilder, Tenn., asked 


it for help. After that, the school 
became a center for labor schools, 
developing an educational pro- 
gram that was later taken over 
by many of the unions themselves. 

In this period, Highlander 
did not address itself directly 

to the integration question, but 
its workshops were always inte- 
grated. One of the greatest 
tributes to Highlander was 
spoken recently by a Southern 
woman connected with it dur- 
ing its labor period and now 
living in California. She said: 

“It’s the one place I ever saw 
white Southerners completely 
change their attitudes toward Ne- 
groes — I saw it happen there 
again and again—and it happened 
overnight.” 

In the early 50’s, when integra- 
tion became the great problem of 
the South, Highlander turned its 
attention to this. It developed 
its citizenship training school pro- 
gram to increase the Negro vote. 
It held workshops to help people 
break the segregation barriers in 
their communities. 

There would be no way to 
calculate the number of South- 
erners who have been influenced 
by Highlander. Horton esti- 
mates that an average of 2,000 
persons a year have been 





(Continued from Page 2.) 
secrets—they tell the officials in 
advance what they are going to 
do. 

This of course raises the prob- 
lem of economic reprisals—people 
being fired from the jobs. The 
obvious answer to that one is to 
forge such a united Negro com- 
munity that they just can’t fire 
everyone. And that is what the 
stidents are trying to do. 

Bevel feels that the move- 
ment they are building offers 
riuch more than an answer to 

e problem of the Negroes. In 
tie first place, it offers a solu- 
ton for the white people of 


Mississippi too. 

“Something has to happen in 
Jackson,” Bevel says. “If the non- 
violent movement for change does 
not take on fast enough, there 
will be some violence. A Muslim 
movement is growing there, al- 
though slowly right now.” 

Bevel and his co-workers are 
making a conscious effort to reach 
moderate white people in the 

Jackson community and show 
them that here is a way “we can 
all work together.” 

Furthermore, Bevel sees their 
movement as reaching far be- 
yond Mississippi in its impli- 
cations. 


“I believe that Christianity with 
its teaching of love and nonvio- 
lence provides the answer to all 
tyranny,” he explains. “Through 
it people can identify with all 
other people; it makes the whole 
world the ‘in-group.’ I don’t want 
to see this become just another 
civil rights movement for Ne- 
groes.. I think our student move- 
ment in the South can become 
a spark to unify students all over 
the world against tyranny of all 
forms. 

“If nonviolent action will 
work in Mississippi, it will 
work anywhere. If it can erad- 
icate segregation, it can erad- 


Terror Tacties Fail to Halt Vote Drive 


McCOMB, Miss. — This rural community 80 
les south of Jackson in Pike County, is another 
iter of activity in the new movement that is 


nos 


‘eading through Mississippi. 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
.£ up a voter registration project here in late 
s mmer. Since that time, Bob Moses, SNCC repre- 
itative who initiated the project, has been ar- 
sted twice and severely beaten once. Four other 
JCC staff members have been arrested on as- 
rted charges, and two others physically attacked. 
e, 52-year-old student in a voter 


y wn 


nm th 


/ad_ Herbert 


registration class, was shot and killed by a state 
legislator from nearby Amit County. A coroner’s 
jury called it “justifiable homicide.” 

Despite this terror, the registration campaign 


(By Staff Correspondent) 


succeed. 


continues with several persons going to register 
each day in Pike County; about 50 per cent of them 


Meantime, local McComb high school students 


struggle. 


initiated a sit-in campaign in the Greyhound bus 
station. When the high school refused to readmit 
a leader of this, Brenda Travis, 
marched in protest and were later expelled. But 
they may be getting a better education than they 
would have otherwise: three SNCC representatives 
are teaching them English literature, mathematics, 
biology and history—including history of the Negro 


109_ students 





SNCC is also currently preparing to set up voter 


registration projects in South Carolina, Georgia, 


Alabama and the Mississippi Delta. 


| ..e-- As Students Organize in Mississippi 


icate any evil. I can see the 
possibility of a worldwide non- 
violent student movement. I 
can see the possibility of a non- 
violent movement uniting the 
students of India and Russia 
and China and America. I can 
even see a nonviolent movement 
on the battlefield... .” 

When you listen to this man 
talk, it seems the height of im- 
possibility that a person who 
speaks with this vision has been 
arrested in Mississippi for “con- 
tributing to the delinquency of 
minors.” 

But that is what has happened 
to Bevel and Bernard Lafayette 
and warrants are out for the three 
other students who spent the sum- 
mer there. 

“The state says we are con- 
tributing to the delinquency of 
kids; we think we are teaching 
them to be citizens,” Bevel says. 

Bevel is under a two-year sen- 
tence, which is on appeal; Lafay- 
ette has an 18-month sentence. 

But that’s not going to keep 
them out of Mississippi. This has 
been the great weapon of the seg- 
regationists, Bevel says—to run 
people out. 

“TI told the police in Jackson,” 
he says, “I may stay in jail 
here; I may die here, but I won’t 
leave.” 


touched directly — people who 
came there. This does not in- 
clude the thousands more who 
were influenced by these when 
they went back home. 

The school has been like a 
thread that has joined together 
the progressive tradition of that 
“other South” as it moves from 
one period of history to the next. 
This is perhaps symbolized by 
Highlander’s music. 

Mrs. Zilphia Horton, late wife 
of Myles Horton, was an accom- 
plished folk singer. In the 1930’s 
she went to North Carolina to 
sing for striking tobacco workers. 
With them, she adapted an old 
Negro spiritual into a new labor 
song. It was called “We Shall 
Overcome.” 

Mrs. Horton brought the song 
back to Highlander, and there 
it was sung by succeeding gen- 
erations who came to the school. 
When the Negro students of the 
South began to come to High- 
lander after the sit-ins started, 
they picked up the song and 
added new verses. Today it is 
the theme song of the Southern 
student movement. 

Thus from the Negro church, 
to the labor movement, and back 
to the integration movement of 
the 1960’s, this song has found 
its way. As it nurtured the music 
of brotherhood and democracy, so 
Highlander has nurtured the spir- 
it of brotherhood in the South and 
passed it on from one generation 
to the next. 

At the new Knoxville center, 
this tradition will live on. 
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Virginia Committee Attacks 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

NORFOLK, Va. — Resurgent 
Virginia segregationists have 
opened a major attack on the inte- 
gration movement in this state. 

They are doing it through the 
investigating committee method. 
The attack centers on three Nor- 
folk civil rights attorneys, Len 
Holt, Ed Dawley, and Joe Jordan. 
who have handled more than 35 
civil rights cases in Virginia since 
1957, and on the network of “im- 
provement associations” scattered 
throughout Virginia. 

The “improvement associa- 
tions” are all affiliates of the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and have been the 
main initiators of grass-roots 
action for integration in recent 
years—since the NAACP was 
somewhat hamstrung in Vir- 
ginia by similar committee at- 
tacks. 

The current attack started when 
representatives of the Virginia 
Committee on Offenses Against 


Lonely Fight 


Brunt of the Virginia segre- 
gationist attack is being borne 
by the law firm of Jordan, 
Dawley & Holt. These attor- 
neys have little organizational 
backing. Rather they have 
been lone-wolf civil rights 
fighters—willing to go any- 
where for just expenses when 
a good cause was involved. 
Often they spent their own 
money to be on hand where 
needed. Now they must fight 
their own legal battle and need 
help to survive to fight another 
day. Send them a contribution 
to 721 E. Brambleton, Norfolk, 
Va. 





the Administration of Justice 
went to the offices of Holt, Daw- 
ley, and Jordan and demanded to 
see records of their cases and 
organizational affiliations (see 
October Patriot). 

After the lawyers told the in- 
vestigators to get out, the com- 
mittee issued subpoenas for them. 
They said they wanted to question 
them about their connections with 
SCLC, CORE, SCEF. the various 
improvement associations and 
other groups. 

Subpoenas were also issued for 
leaders of the Hopewell, Lynch- 
burg, and Petersburg Improve- 
ment Associations. 

The attorneys went into Fed- 
eral Court and obtained a tempo- 

rary restraining 
order against 
their subpoenas. 
Meantime, some 
of the others 
subpoenaed ap- 
peared at hear- 
ings in Rich- 
mond. They de- 
clined even to 
ie. Hats tell the commit- 
tee their names. 

Holt, who is an SCEF board 
member, charges that the main 
purpose of the investigation is 

to intimidate and break the 





Correction 

The Patriot is indebted to the 
Florida Information Exchange 
bulletin for a correction on 1961 
school desegregation statistics. In 
addition to the Florida districts 
reported as desegregating in the 
October Patriot, the Palm Beach 
schools have also begun token in- 
tegration. In addition, several 
instances of desegregation in col- 
leges and private schools are re- 


back of the most active seg- 
ments of the Virginia integra- 
tion movement. In this it has 
partially succeeded, as some 
fear has resulted. 

But there has also been fight- 
back, and even newspapers un- 
friendly to the subpoenaed per- 
sons have been critical of the 
committee. 

The second purpose of the in- 
vestigation, Holt charges, is to 
lay the basis for disbarment pro- 
ceedings against him and the 
other two lawyers, whose offenses 
have been vigorous prosecution 
of civil rights cases in Virginia 
and elsewhere in the South. 

Similar committee investiga- 
tions led several years ago to 
disbarment proceedings against 
an NAACP lawyer. S. W. 
Tucker. These proceedings were 
later dropped but are now also 
being revived. 

The Virginia Committee on Of- 
fenses Against the Administration 
of Justice is a successor to what 
used to be called the Boatwright 
and Thompson Committees of the 
Virginia Legislature. They were 
set up by the 1956 special legis- 
lative session which passed Vir- 
ginia’s massive resistance laws. 





Light in Georgia 


ial Cor a. 





(By S 


sary litigation.” 


Relations. 





SAVANNAH, Ga.—A bi-racial committee recently appeared be- 
fore the School Board here and urged that it take steps voluntarily 
to begin school desegregation and thus avoid “costly and unneces- 


The delegation was organized by the local Council on Human 
Spokesman was Capt. Frank W. Spencer (an SCE? 
advisory committee member), local liberal leader and a former 
member of the School Board himself. 

Captain Spencer cited the experience of Washington, D. C.., 
in school desegregation and quoted Washington School Super. 
intendent Carl F. Hansen as saying: 

“. .. far from producing dismay and stagnation—or even th: 
shadow of disappointment—the desegregation process has brougtt 
a renewal of vigor, energy, enthusiasm and imagination to the staf’, 
the Board of Education and to the elements of the community wh» 
believe nothing is so vital to human welfare and to the nation as . 
system of free education equipped to do what it is supposed to do.’ 








New Crisis in Tennessee 


(By Special Correspondent) 

BROWNSVILLE, Tenn. — An- 
other crisis is apparently in the 
making in Haywood and Fayette 
Counties, Tenn. 

The Rev. Maurice McCrackin, 
of Cincinnati, visiting here this 
month, reports that more than 30 
Negro families in Haywood Coun- 
ty have already received eviction 
notices ordering them off the land 
by January 1. Many more evict- 
ions are expected both in this 
county and in adjoining Fayette. 

Last year wholesale eviction of 





Britons Petition Kennedy 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Twenty-five British leaders have petitioned 
President Kennedy to free Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson, now 
serving one-year sentences for contempt of the House Un-American 


Activities Committee. 


The British petitioners include nine members of Parliament, the 
chairman of the British Trades Union Congress (similar to the AFL- 


CIO), and several noted writers. 


Meantime, the U. S. Board of Parole refused to offer the two men 
parole. Braden and Wilkinson noted that this clears the way for the 
President to grant executive clemency, since previously Kennedy’s 
Pardons Attorney has said their release should be left to the discretion 
of the Parole Board, Thousands of Americans are also signing clem- 


Negroes who registered to vite 
was halted by injunction proce d- 
ings by the U. S. Justice Depat- 
ment. This year, Mr. McCrackin 
reported, it may be more difficult 
because eviction notices are beiig 
given to Negroes who are not 
voters as well as those who are. 
“People here think this is a 
device by the landowners to cover 
up their real purpose,” he said. 
Mr. McCrackin visited here 1e- 
presenting Operation Freedom 
which has been collecting funds 
to make loans to besieged Ten- 
nessee farmers. They anticipate 
great need in the coming months 
and urge further contributions 
(address, 1111 Dayton St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) Further details 
will appear in the next Patriot. 





After the above story was 
written, the Rev. Maurice Mc- 
Crackin was arrested in Hay- 
wood County on a “loitering” 
charge. Kefusing on principie 
to pay a $50 fine, he was sent 
to the County Workhouse. 











ported in St. Petersburg. 


ency petitions for the two men. 














Pioneers for Integrated Housing See Progress 


BY MARVIN CAPLAN 
President, Neighbors, Inc. 

(In the January, 1959, issue of The Patriot, the 
author of this article told of the beginning of one of the 
nation’s pioneering community organizations to keep a 
“changing” neighborhood integrated—Neighbors, Inc., in 
Washington, D. C. Here almost two years and much 
effort later, he reports on the progress to date.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Here in the nation’s capital, 
we. in Neighbors, Inc., lay immodest claim to the concept 
of New Frontiers. 

Last year, well before Mr. Kennedy first used this 
phrase, four community leaders who signed our first 
appeal for public support declared of our organization, 
“It is on the frontier of efforts to reduce neighbor- 
hood tension and to seek a constructive solution to 
the human relations aspect of housing.” 

And they said of our work: “NI represents the first 
organized effort in Washington to arrest the usual course 
of changing neighborhoods becoming ghettoes.” 

Last June marked three years since a group of us, 
white and colored homeowners in a North West section of 
Washington, met publicly together to decide what we 
could do to keep our neighborhood integrated. 

We had the sad example of other sections of the 
city that had become largely Negro neighborhoods 
within a few years after colored families began mov- 
ing into them. It is our intention to use this change in 
our own basically sound, middle-class area as a way 
of learning how people of diverse races and back- 
grounds can live together in friendship. 

I have discussed earlier (Southern Patriot, January, 
1959) how we began. How close have we come toward 
the noble goals stated then and restated now? 

It is not easy to answer. We have certainly shown 
signs of growth since 1958. We now have a membership 
of more than 600, we have an office, a full-time executive 
secretary, and a full-time community organization worker 
made possible through grants from the Eugene and 
Agnes E. Meyer Foundation in Washington and the Ta- 
conie Foundation, New York; we have received growing 
civic recognition and help from city officials. 

Yes, but what have we accomplished? In the two 
areas in which we concentrate our work—improving 


+ 


human relationships and in dealing with the sharp 
real-estate practices one usually encounters in chang- 
ing neighborhoods, I believe we can point to several 
concrete achievements. 

Real estate first. NI, and the Washington chapter 
of the American Veterans Committee, sparked a two-year 
city-wide campaign involving more than 40 organizations, 
which, in August, 1960, finally persuaded the District 
newspapers to stop listing houses for sale or rent by race. 

We have established working liason with the city 
offices so that we can report instances of unethical real 
estate pressure and we can usually obtain correction of 
any overcrowded house or any house falling into disre- 
pair. We have set up a system of block captains, now 
numbering about 75, who can report on the sale and pur- 
chase of houses and on the conditions of them. 

We are constantly trying to attract new families 
of all races to the area whom we think will be a credit 
to it and provide leadership. If we tend to put more 
emphasis on attracting white families, it is because 
they move more slowly into changing neighborhoods 
and a special effort has to be made to locate them and 
interest them. 

We do this with the consent of our Negro members 
who know that unless white as well as colored families 
move in, the change must be in one direction and we will 
end up with another segregated neighborhood. 

If we make an attempt to reach “big names” coming 
to Washington, we feel this apparently snobbish approach 
is justified. It is one of the melancholy facts of life in a 
changing neighborhood that many of the white families 
living in them feel they have lost status. 

We must raise their morale and make them see that 
by staying—and participating—in the life of the new 
community we are trying to create, they are in the van- 
guard of an important experiment in democratic living. 

Names count with them, and the entrance of people 
of some prominence—so far very few—into the area 
helps us convince them that we are right and the rest 
of segregated Washington is wrong. 

Hundreds of white families continue to move into part 
of the area unaided and unaware of us. Through our 
own efforts we have been responsible in the past two 
years for bringing 20 white families into the neighbor- 
hood. We have printed a brochure that explains the 


many attractions and facilities offered in an older neigh- 
borhood like ours and hope in this way to bring more 
people in. 

In the general field of human relations, we con- 
tinue to try to calm uneasy families when colored 
families appear; we try to stem panic by holding 
meetings and discussing the change and explaining 
the positive program NI is developing; we are trying 
to extend and improve recreation for adults; we try 
to instill neighborhood pride and. by getting people 
working on projects of mutual interest, try to get 
them to see each other as individuals instead of as 
racial stereotypes. 

At this moment we are probably miles—and years-- 
from our goal: a stable, integrated neighborhood ready ‘o 
make room in it for anyone and ready to extend a hel)- 
ing hand to families who live lonely or embittered «r 
frustrated lives on the edge of our society. 

It is ridiculous to talk of success or failure now—:s 
ridiculous as asking the ’49ers when they first reached 
the Far West, “Where are your fine cities and nev 
homes,” They had still to tame the wilderness. And ve 
have still before us the task of building a bright city in 
the wilderness of human hearts. 


—Washington Post Photo by Vic Casamento 
A FOLK DANCE at the Neighbors, Inc., reception for 
diplomatic families from newly independent nations. The 
reception was held at a neighborhood school. 








